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ABSTRACT ' 

. ^ A secondary analysis of eight years" cumula[tive 

results from the annual Gallup Foil of the Public's Attitudes , toward 
public schools is presented. These eight polls reveal a public that 
has confidence in its schools and its teachers and supports specific 
innovations, particularly career education, moral education^ and 
varioa»s types of alternative public schools. The public is concerned 
about discipline^ basic skills, class size, and size of schools; and 
is, strongly opposed to forced busing for racial integration, 
e^'panding students' rights, and giving students a greater voice in 
decision^ making in schools. In the 19t76 Eighth Annual Gallup Poll, 
discipline continues to be cited by adults as the most important 
problem in public schools. Discipline is followia" by problems 
associated with busing and integration. The third critical issue is 
educational finance. Criticisms of poor or inappropriate curricula 
are becoming more frequent. Other trends are also reported , A guide 
for conducting a local opinion poll, reprinted from/The Gallup Poll 
of ' Attitudes. Toward Education , 1969 - 1973 is included, (MV) 
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SECTION I \ 
Vernon Smith 

fight Years of the Annual Galjup Poll of the Pulblic's 
Attitudes Toward the Public Schools, 
1969-1976: A Secondary Analysis 

Each year since the first poll in 1969, I'have looked forward to the 
^Annual Gallup Poll of the., Public's Attitudes Toward the Public 
Schools which appears annually in the Phi Delta Ka^ypan. The results 
stimulafje discussions in my i/ifidergraduate arid graduate courses in 
education. They also spark discussions, and sometimes .debates, 
anr>ong our fatuity. Each year some of the poW results, but usually not 
all, attract the news' media, which interpret or misinterpret them to 
the general public. The poll is more than a valuable source of 
information on public education. It is a learning experience for the 
pro1^?ssibn, the piedia," and the public The polios most irritating chap- 
aeteristic and (ts greatest strength is that it raises move questions and 
issues than it answers. . 

Looking at' eight annual pedis as a whole and attempting to 
analyze and synthesize the results is a very different task from 
looking at. the results of a single poll, and is definitely more 
subjective. The cQmulative rest/Its of the eight polls suggest a 
.different mo^sage, one that is dramatically different from the news^ 
stories and editorials on the annual results and somewhat different 



tronrC.^.tllup's owf) anjiu.tl rnli'i pf i't.jft(>ns: ( HimjII. (m)IIs show jn 
UJUJsu.il I Dn'sistcru V in lh<« ptiljlii 's aililuilf tow.uti- tfu* f)ul)li( 
siht)i)1s, .1 iltM'p I ojihiliMH (• If) sifiools, .1 Wlllln^fU'ss to n'pl 
nt«w lilras. a rrriiaikahk' paTn;nM' wilfi tfic <.( hooU' shgr ll^)nlln^s. 
aful a slr()n^'(l^'slr^• for sfiartnl rfS[)()nsr[)ililv Ix'lvvcrii tfu' f)ul)lii ami 
the prolt'ssu)n, 

In 197^ fMn I)t'l|a Kappa pul>lis|u«(l Jf)r ( .Jlup /'oZ/s ot AtddnU'^ 
rowan/ /(/(yi af/o/i. It [)r()u^^ll tfn' Mrst live annual poUs 

tom'tfuT in oru* Vokinu*, wilfi an mlr odm loi v » fiaptcr by Or (.form; 
Gallup IiiUhI "Thf E irsl \ \\r YtMrs: InMitlsand ( )l)sfrv alions T.allup 
^H*^an w\\\i tfu* tollowinv^ para^r.l()hs; 

I fu' pul)lu SI fiools hav o p.issrd tfir ouKfi .» t r \ nry', f ht unl dur in^ tfu' 
hw V cars I ()V<.tc<1 l)v ihfsur wvs rrportrd in ifiis book ( 1%^)- U)7 Uh* 
Oo'iiiiunl -(nood of tlir M.ltlo■|y.<lurln^ t)us pOfuni h,is orn' of 

^ ilisillusioiinu'nt firoii^fU afioiit h> tfirw.ir m Virliuiin. siu(l»'r»t ()rolrsls. 
ra( lal sinff. and V\ .MrrK.itiv Nrwr tlu'lrss. rrspr( i for and < onfufiMu i* 
in ifn' [)u'l)lti s< fniol^»i ^his \)V^ ultarlv ^^H'n( an insiiiunoii, rrni.iin .il a ' 
hl^h Icvrl 

hliK .ilinn in tfu' I initcif ^U»l<"^ ""^ md-n witii'lv rt'Kari.liMi as ifn' 
royal roaii to sij( ( rss in lilt* M thi"^ sjinr nine, a frw < louds art* 
a[)[)f'arin^ oi) tf'u' f^on/txi. unless tfiosr wfio »u»' inlcrt'sU'd in ifTr 
( onlinurd slr^•n^^t^l and ^vrll hi-inv; ot itn* |)ulili< si fntoK herd these 
[)ort\'nts, puhltt ediK.itiort in the, n»ition ( ould fate j worrisonK^ 
future 

' Gallup's lint's (ouici havr l)t>en written today. Whether we f)dd 
passed throu^F) one "trying periotl" and art' now it) another ii r)ot 
worth de1)ate. A few n)ore t louds are t)n tfie fiori/oh ttxJay, and the 
clevelopin^ storm may be headecj ft)r the sthtn)ls. To the.tlisilkision 
of the,(?arly seventit^s h.is been adtkni a t onservatisni that is affec^ting 
the socirty anci the^ s( ht)ols. . ^ 

Gallup rofcrreii to the publu s "shocking l^tk of information" 
about the public schools. This has to hi* ton'sidere<l in analyzing the 
results ot the ei^fit polls. A public n)Ore knowledgeable about its 
schools would perhaps have responded (iifferently to these surveys. 

Gallup also sug^ests.thdtvthe schools hjvehad a "poor press^ftd 
says, "Uslially the, good' ne^s w.ill go neglected unless sch<^Pad- 
ministritors themselves takethe trogble to find itand see that it is 
dealt with in an interestm^ and mfofm'ative manner." While he is 
certainly right that bad happenings are more newsworthy than good 
happenings or no happ/enings. we might be hard pressed to find an 
untapped vein of;g09d news in Pnany schools today. 



Sources oi Public Kn()wlofl^^ AImuiI the Schools 

Tfu* ni.ijonlv ot ffu' piMipIc .in* not v\rll infoitiwd .tfxMJl ifirit 
s( fuW)fs ( VKi')) * .tnd woiiU I like to knovv mi )i c jlxml if it' lot .il s( fiooK 
( V)74). Hit' inosi trrcniciillv ( ili'd sc mr <r<'s of uifoi m.ition on lfir 

s( hools Air s\[n\rn\s jiul iirwsp.ipci s Sin( c tfnf sni^lf 

•besrmtorfyi.ilton s(HJr< <* .jhoui lot .il s( fiooU foi [\yv ^vt\r\,]\ [)ui>li( 
and t()^ p.ircnls is ihr sliidenls. ifu* s( fiools lU't'd lo rxplor c ifir w.t \ s 
in wlii(*fi ihcir .tlniosl SO niilhon [)ul)li( lr^^(n m.tlion rrpr»*si'nl.nufs 
(IdfTly intcfpf<*t t'du< .tHon .U fioinr .tnd in \Ur (oininuniiv 

The Public's Conlldence In Public Education 

Tlu» studf'nts must [)<• dom^ .»n fttrilivf |o[), .uisr tfuMnost 
s^.•ikln^ fi'.tturf of polls is t fir dt;fp .mkI ( onlinuin^ i onti'dt'ru <* of 
tfu* f njl)li( J n lis St liools I fiis t onf idt'ht r is [)iof ).d)l\ not .1 [)r()du( I ol 
tfic prt'ss Of ni tfii* itH'di.t in m'nn.il, I fn' pu turr from tfA^'i^iit f)olls 
is of ( iti/cns wfio fijve t onfidrn< »• irj ificir s( fiools. wfio pl.tt r ific 
f)l.|rn(' for < fiildrcn's [)(>or rxpcr it'nt cs in s( U{\)\ .ind for dtM lining 
tt'st s( oil's on oificr .tv^rru les. .ind wlio s\»isfi lo sfi.ur tfu* 
rt*s()(>nsilnlity for solving ifn* sc fiools* m.i)or prof)U'ms. 

In tfu' first [)oll I 75":. of ifu' r<'s[)ond('nis jnd Ml",. of f)uf)fi< 

S( hool,f).irt'nts s.nd tfu'v would like to f^tiv c a ( fiild <)( tfi^'irs 1km omcj 
puf)lic s( hool h'.K hrr. ( oniin^ .dtcr morr ifiiin j (Jet .jdc of scvrrt' 
( riti( ism of the s( fiools. tfiis ts .i noti'wortfiy t'ndor scrnt'ni of puf)li( 
.<Hiu( .ition, Iht' (jucsiion w.is rcpciTi'd in J**7J, .ind f>l"o ot tfu' lot.if. 
.md /Ti. f)f puf)li( s(fi(K)| p.trcnis siill v\.intt'd tfu'ir ( fiildrt'ri lo 
bvi'onit' tc.K fi^rs. 

The fifth poll (V)73) iru ludfd si'vcr.il <|Ljestif)ns tfuit indu jtrd 
confuiencc in the schools. Ninctv-tivr [)i'r(.erit ot tfu' respondents 
felt \hdt the S4::h()()ls extremely important (7(i".,) 6r fjirly impor- 
tant (19* o) to future success. Sixty- one percent (^f tfie total an(j 69"«. of 
public school parents felt th.it etlut ation was f)i'lter in 1973 than it 
was when they were in sc hool. Ei>^hty-two pert ent oi the p^irents 
thought that tfieir children were learr\in>^ the lhin^s thi'y shoukJ be" 
(earning in school, and 83"., stated ih.ii their children yvt'nt to s( hool 
because the\ wanted to, not because they htid to 

Starting with thcv stxth poll (1974), respondents were asked to 

•Vl'jr-^ tti ptirrtirhtNf's r»'t»"f td thr <A\ir r>t ihv .ifinu.il ptjil th.i! pfovfdrs ihc stutcd 
informjhon 
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In addition, p.it.-nis with j hildr.Tun llu- |)ul)li( s< Ik.oK k-iv.' M",. ^s 
jnd Bs in 1474. ()('•,. As .|r'd l'»7V ,ir>d dtopp.vl In SO '.. As .md Hs 

in 1976. , , . 

In th.- .-iKhth poll {V)7h). ^surprismg <)0'.. of tlx- r.-spondcnts 
indi( .it.-d .1 wilhn^n.■^s lo s..TV.- on < iti/.-ns .idvisory ( ommitlc-.-s to 
d.-al wi<h school prohl.-nis. f urth.-r. 77'^. bHifv.-d thai the schools 
should off.-t ( ours.-s for (,..r.-nts whu h wo.iil.l h.-l,,th.-m to h.-lp thcMr 
children in st hool. .ind SV.. st.it.-d th.it th.-y would b.- willinM to pjy 
jdd.liorMi t..x.-s lo support suth .1 pn.wj.im Th,-s.- t.-sulls must Ix- 
conjraaed w,lh J 0.-< .-ml,.-t (,. 147b, h.MdIin.- ,n .if'o" ( • .V'^ 
r^ortinn on a Njtional Idui.ition Asso.i.ilion survey of publn . 
sWjtt.-.Kh.Ts. 'PAKINI Al'AIHY SI FN AS HI(,(,f SI PROHLI M.' 
Tht'lc'^fi-rfis to h»- .1 disi rcp.in( y h<-ic 

Avh.-n ( hildr.Ti Tlo poorly m s, hool. th.- puhlr, do.-sn t hl.inx- the 
school. In the fourth poll (1972), this (juestion was asked: ' When 
some children .lo p.n.rly rn s, ho..l. some pl.u e the l.lam.- on the 
chiKlren. some on the < hrldren s home life, some on the school. and 
some on the tea. h.-rs. Of c ourse, all ..f these^hings share the blame, 
but where would you place the chief blame? ' Results: 57",„ on 
children's home life; 1-4"... on children; 12",.. on teaih.-rs; 6",., on 
schools; 1V\,, no opinion. . ' < u 

In a similar vein in 1976, thg public blam.-.l other .auses for the 
decline in national test scores. To the ciuestion: 'Here are some 
reasons that have been Riven to explain the decline in national le^t 
scores Will you look over these r.iasons and thl-n tell me which ones • 
you think are most responsible for this decline?" (respondents could 

9 « 
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n.irn<» niorr ih.in uruM, tlu* f)uhlit ti'sjjondri I h"/'.., Irs". |).ifrnl 
.ittt'fition. c utu <M n, .unl suf >rr v ision , S.'".., stiidrf its .ir rn I im )lu .iUmI, 
4')'V., too mm f( t<'U'v ision ; . so< iiMv is t(K) pninissur: 
t<*j< hff IS ^lvln^ N'ss .ittrntion, U>"... it's imsht t(< into i oll^•^(• 
now; 18"i., tf^ts .uf not rrli.ihfr. 1.0"... s( hools ,jrf <«^|^.m^lln^ \\\r 
nunifxT ot < ourst's 

The Public's Mdjor Comerns 

llu* poll Jtsolt ftf.jy sutfrr trop] ,) poor prrss It srfiiis s.itr l(> 
pre(ii(t th.it whrn \Ur ^^77 f)oll rrsnlts ,\fr r fU^asftJ. soino fuNhJ 
lines will .innount r tfi.M t fir pu bill nru r .)^.)ln i on>M tt't s (jis( ipliiuMo 
hf thf rujrnhcf ont* pfol)UMn in ihi' s< hools. I m h th- poll fi.js 
iru kj(J<'<J tills {|urst ion "V\ h.M do vou t funk .if t hr }n^^<•sl pi ohlcnis 
with whit h thr (>ul)lu st hools in this ( o(tiniunit\ nnist citMU " I 
V«'.>r hut oru', disi iplin|| fi.is hrcn tfu* most tr im )t MTitlv nu'nlionrtl 
probU'rn. (F iruifu rs w-^fs h/st in V)71,) Hut tl)r hrst r.|r^kln^ of 
(iisiiplint' in scvtT^ ot Uu* *•l^ht polls is f.i; tfoin \\\v coniplrrt* story. 
'fSot siru f VH)^i, wlit'h J!H".. oi t fn' f(*s^p>>n<*l('Mits ( itfd dis("if)lin<» .is onr 
of ihf hi^m'st prol)lriT}s, h.ut* I'^en .is nijnv .is oiu'-tourtfi ot tlu* 
ffspoiulfnts f ^tfd it^o. VVliK ti IS thfinorc si^nitu .iiit rrsull rf).jt 22'\ 
ot'tht* peoplf P.iti' dis( iplinr ,is ,i serious prohlrm, or ttuil over ifirrr- 
fourths of the people do not r.ite discipline ,is .i serious (t)n(errW 
The ( ofu ern (or disi ipline h.js t)een ov er r .it*'d .11 id o^ er pui)lM i/<^d 

The l(stln^ ot the most tre(|uently t ited "hl^^est prohlenis" 
( III hie 1 \ shows ,1 reni.irk.ihle ( onsisterK v . ( )vtv tin i.isrf ive y e.irs, the 
put)li( h.is (Ited discipline, lnte^r.^tlnn, tin.irui/s, dru^s. iinct thv 
diffic Ljlty of ^ettln^ ^o^>d te^u hers .js ttie nui)or problems in f)ul)lic [ 
edu ( dt,ir)n. [^ur ln^ this period f>oor ( urr k ulurvi ( 1*)7f>) w.is the only 
other c Jte^'orv ( ited tjy more than 10 ot the resfjonderits. 
Obviously . this item is ri'l.itt'd to tlu* ( urrent b u k to-l)issi( s i one ern 
and will be.ir w.lt( hin^ in tuturt* polls, 

Other questions in the .inrui.il f)olls jlso ^et .it tfie ()ubl»( s t)^si( 
concerns. For example, in the tirst po^l (1%^). when 26".. of the 
respondents r ited discipline Js one ot the l)i^>{<;st f)rot)lems. the 
question wjs .isked, "It y ou were to become .) sc fiool bo.ud memt)er, 
whdt chdn^es in the srhooK would you t.ivorr' Fifteen percent 
indicdteii that they would change curnculurn; 14'/n, professional 
staff; bulldin^s .ind ttuilities; discipline t>ro(edures; 4'\., 

financial structure; 3". ^ transportation systems; and 2 ';., integration" 

10 " 



p(»l»( H'N 1 his slJ^^^'^^s ,111 iiilrM'stii^^ (n'H I'plioii on ffir p,irt u( tfu- 
publh 1 \\v biKm'M pr ol)l»»(n^ i jo not si-rin to < nr rrspofHl wilh fiiosi 
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SO-V rntor,.- strict.-, clis, iplm.-; 4.-.., -M-.-t incliv.,l..,.l .,.-<-.ls of stu- 
,|,n,s. 4rv, imp.uv.- p..r.-.,.-s. hcol r.-l..tions: iT,., .-rnph isi/.- ,i,o,.,l 

,|,.v,-l<.pn..-,t. tB"... .-.npl,..si/. .-.-f .-rt.K.itio., .....I s.,l..bl,- sk.lK; 

29".. h,-lp t.-... l,.-fs k,-,-p up with n,-w n,.-thods; >7^.. r.i.s,- .u..<)c-m.< 
„.,n;i..„ls. ^4■^.: .- t.-..ch.-rs' s.>l.„i.-s. 14'„. .n,r,-.is,- honu-wo.k. 



Recepliveness lo New Ideas 

In R,-.,.-f.,l. th.- p..l.li< M-,-.,.s .-.iclv K. ..u.-pt ...-W i,l,-..s in , .i, 
nc ulu.,. an.l in s, hool ,„Kan./..tio., (s,-,- T.,bl,- Th,- m..,o,.ty have 
usu..ll> (..v<,..-(i th,. n,-w id,-a with only two id,-as .lisapprc.v,-<l -the 
vou.he. sys„..n l,v s.nall ma-m-, -n 1S70 an.) 1S71, an, l.ve-.n 
boarding s, hods tor . I,ildr,-n with bac) horn,- < onditicns ,n 197b Tho 
yc.a,-aro...,.l s. hool los, by a small margin ,n T»70 ar„l was approved 
by about th,- same matK'n m I'^^i , , , „ , 

VVh«., .he publK approve,! non^raded schools by a niarg.n c,t 
7rV to 22'., (wi.h 7 '„ no opinion) in 1972. .he survey '-P""''^- 
• Approval ot th.. ,dt-d so hish .hrougho.i. the nation .hat the 
movement toward nongraded s<hooK.w.ll undo.ibtedly accelera e 
over the next de< ade • Whether the movement has accelerated to 
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date would be difficult to determine, but the public's enthusiasm 
declmed slightly to 64% in favor by 1974. 

Another factor is the public's overall attitude toward changes that 
rs not reflected 'in these responses to specific innovations/The 
followmg question has- been asked in three polls: "Do you feel that 
the local public schools are not imerested enough in trying new ways 
anct^fnethods or are -th^y too ready to ir,y new ideas?" 

V • . 1970 1971 H74 ^ 

Not interested ■ ■ ^ . " 

enough ^ 20%. 24% 24% 

^- Too ready to try '21% 22% 20% 

Just about right 32% 32V{, 32% 
Don't know/ 

no answer . 27';?^. 22% 24'^, " 

" ■ - ■ / . 

Here again the public is unusually consistent, but there-is barely 
more support for change than opposition to it, wjth the largest group 
m the satisfied category. o o k 

* • TABLE 2 ^ 

Public Attitudes Toward Change and Innovation 

Suggested Change % Approve % Disapprove 

Job Trainrng Programs (1975) 
More Career Education (1976) \' 
(1973) 

'Moral Education (1975) 
Sex Education (1970) 
Standard ^Siational Test for High 

School Graduation (1976) 
Nongraded Schools (1975) ' 
(1972) 

Alternative Schools (195^3) 
fundamental '(Back-to-Basics) 

Schools (1975) 
Schools Without Walls (1972) 
Out-of-Schoo! (Action) Learning 

(1972) 
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86 


11 


80 


5 


90 


7 


79 


15 


65 


28 


65 


31 


64 


28 


71 


22 


62 


26 


57 ' 


33 


56 


34 


56 


35 



% Approve % Disapprove 



,Year-Around Schools (1972) 53 41 

(1970) 42 * .49 

Performance Contracts (1971), ' 49 28 

More Independent Study (1971) 31 22 / 

Dpen Education (1975) '13 10 
(60% didn't know what an open, 

school was) . 

'Voucher System (1971) 38 44 

- (1970) . 43 46 

Live-In Boarding Schools (1976) 39- 50 

/ , 
Attitudes Toward Students 

In spite of the public's strong support for many specific innova- 
tions, the polls reveal a deep conserv>atism in the areas of, students' 
rights and students' involvement in decision making within the 
school. The attitude of the public and of parents toward students 
may be the most serious problem in education today. 

The respondents, including parerrts, have favored greater 
regulation of students' dress (1%9), stricter discipline (1970, 1971), 
corporal punishment (1970), and parental censorship of textbooks 
(1975). . ^ 

At the same time,^ the respondents have' rejected the idea of 
allowing married pregnant girls to attend school (1970), more rights 
and privileges for studerits who are 18 and have the right to vot^^ 
(1972), and reducing the compulsory attendance age for youngstej^*^ 
not interested in school (1972, 1974, 1'976). ^* ' 

In both th^ 1972 and 1975 polls, four times as many people 
thought that students had too many rights and privileges as those 
who thought they had too few. The 1975 results: 45%, too many; 27%, 
jus.t right; 10%, not fenough; 18%, no opinion. 

The 1970 poll included the question: "Should high school 
students have more say about, what goes ort within the school on 
matters such as cifrriculum? teachers? school rules? student dress?" 
This poll included a sample of eleventh- and twelfth-grade students 
from the same communities as the adults polled. The marked 
differences in the results of pa^-ents of children in the public schools 
and of these high school juniors and seniors are noteworthy. 
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% Yes 


% No 


Opinion 


40 


55 


5 




15 


2 




74 


4 




43 V 


4^ 


38 - 


58 


4 


77 


22 


1 


40 


* 56-' 


' 4 


76 


23 


7 . 



Should students have more to % No 

say about: 

Curric.uJu.m? 
Parents 
Students 

Teachers? 
Parents 
Students 

School rules? 

Parents 

Students " 
«i 

Student dress? 
Parents 
Students 

Parents were slightly more in favor of students' rights than the 
general public. The curipUs ambivalence of the public and of parents 
is illustrated by the response to a question on the 1976 poll. When 
asked which quality was most important in the development of a 
child, the one that ranked first was "learning to think for oneself." 
Yet a majority of the general public (57%) and of parents of public 
schoot children (56%) don't want high school students to determine 
their own dress in the schools. 



Attitudes/Toward Teachers 

The general public is certainly sympathetic toward the teaching 
profession. Most people pay the profession the highest compliment 
\n wanting a child of theirs to become a teacher (1969, 1972). When 
asked in what ways the local schools are particularly good (1972, 
1973), the curriculum and the teachers ranked a close first and 
second, way ahead of facilities, which was third. 
/ The public has rejected, by wide margins, the idea of cutting- 
/teachers' salaries to save money (1971, 19Z6). By similar margins, the 
public is opposed to redufcing thenumber of teachers by increasing 
class ?ize (1971, 1976), An overwhelming 90% of the public and 96% of 
professional educators believe that class size makes a difference 
(1973), even though most of the research on class size fails to support 
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this belief. The public did favor reducing administrative personnel to 
cut costs (1971, 1976).! ' 

The public has gencyally favored teacherorganizations and in the 
1976 poll favored exteridlng teacher bargaining ppwers to class size, 
curriculum, and teachirlg methods (52% favor, 39% oppose). Yet 38% 
believe unionization cS[ teachers has • hurt th^ qualily^f public 
education; 27% think It Has made no difference; and 22% think thatit 
has helped (1976). | 

The majority are opposed to teacher tenure (1970, 1972, 1974) and 
to teacher strikes (t969, w5). But the margin on strikes in 1975 was 
slim, with 48% against an| 45% in favor. 

Constitutional issues | 

In the 1974 poll, respondents were asked about four suggested 
amendments to the U.S.I Constitution. The public favored an 
amendment to permit prayter In the schools (77% for, 17%ygalnst), 
favored an amendment to |)ermlt\federal financial atd-t5parochlal 
school*. (52% for, 36% agaittst), favored arr amendment to reduce 
financial inequities among s^ool districts (66% for, 22% against), and 
favored an amefidment to plohi^a busing for the purpose of racial 
Integration (72% fo?, 18% aglin^). | 

While the public is strongly opposep to busing for Integration, it 
Is not nearly as opposed to school integration by other means. In the 
1973 poll, 30% felt that ''mdre should be done to Integrate the 
schools throughout the natidn," 38% wanted less done, and 23% 
wanted no change. Further, wfcen the public was asked why families 
Jiving in big cities move to th| suburbs, city congestion (37%) ^nd 
'fear of crime (24%) outranked the desire to get away from minorities 
(14%) and better educational obportunlties (12%). In an earlier poll 
(1971), 40% thought that school integration had Improved racial rela- 
tions, and'35%jhaughtithat It had||M||fc||i agatnstthem. 

In the 1975 poll only four in jlO-dJ^Hfepondents "had heard of 
the U.S. Supreme Court's ruling T^ff^ding t>)e suspension of 
students.'' Of this group, 26% thought the Court had gone too far, 
and 67% that it had not; ; ' . ' 

More Questions Than Answers 

Earlier I stated that the poll's most irritating characteristic and its 
greatest strength is that it raises more questions and issues than it 
answers. 



Because the poll attempts to cover the broad range of 
educational issues, many questions are asked only once. Other ques- 
tions are repeated occasionally, and only a few questions are 
repeated each year. While this procedure is well justified, it is also 
frustrating. I; 

A brief illustration would be the 1975 questions on open 
. education. The opening question was^ "Do you happen to know 
what is meant by the 'open' school concept or idea?" Surprisingly, 
.after more than a decade of publicity on the open school and the' 
open classroom, only 27% said (hey knew what was meant-by open 
schools; 60% didn't know; 13% weren't sure. Of the27%,whd knew, 
about half (13%) approved of open schools and 10% disapproved 
with 4% "don't *know" or "no. answer." This is one of the few 
instances, if not the only instance, where the poll asked the re- 
spondents if they knew the meaning of the Concept they Were ' 
judging. One has to wonder how the approv^j-disapproval would 
• have come, out if respondents hadn't first been asked about the 
meaning. Did more people know the meaning of the open school 
concept in 1975 than in 1970, or fewer? Does the 13 to 10 approval- 
disapproval ratio indicate nnore suppo^rt for open education or less 
' than in previous years? ' 

Another problem arises* when a question in the poll is too* 
complete. In 1975 respondents vyere asked: "In some U.S. cities, 
parents of schoolchildren are being given the choice of sending their 
children to a special public school that has strict discipline, includ- 
ing a dress code, and that puts emphasis on the three Rs.^lf you lived 
in one of th^se cities and had children of school age, would you send 
them tp such a school or not?'- When 57% responded yes to this 
question (33% no), it is impossible to tell whether tl|ey were endors- 
ing stricter discipline, the dress code, the three'Rs, any two of these, 
or alLthree. The same poll had already indicated that discipline was 
the biggest problem. Why would 43% not respond yes to a school 
with stricter discipline? 

The wprding of this question when compared with the wording 
of the open school question raises another question. If respondents 
had first beefi asked if they knew the meaning of the "fundamental" 
school concept, would the 90% who approved or disapproved have 
said yes? 

Asking the public to give.a letter-grade evaluation to the schools 




is a clever device. But what do letter grades mean? With all of the 
media devoting major coverage to declining test scores in 1976;. how 
can 13% of the public and 16% of the parents give their local schools 
an A? Another quesUon in the 1976 poll asked respondents to rate 
juvenilff courts* work as' excellent, fair, or poor. Would excellent, . 
fair, and poor be more meaningful descriptors for schools than A, B, 
C, D, and F? 

The poll results don't always agree with other indicators. If 90% of 
the public Is willing to serve on citizens- advisory committees, and if 
78% of public school parents want courses to help them help their 
children in school (both 1976), how can a 1976 National Education 
Association poll find that teachers say parental apathy is the biggest 
problem \p cla6sroom instruction? Do people hide an apathetic 
attitude toward schools when responding to a poll on education? 

These few illustrations. show how each question on the annualU 
poll raises additional questions. 

Summary: Cause for. Concern 

o These eight polls reveal a public that has confidence In and, 
supportsMts schools and its teachers. The public supports specific 
innovations, particularly career education, moral education, and 
various types of alternative public schools. It is concerned about 
discipline, the basic skills, class size, and size of schools. (In 1973, 57% 
thou^t that high schools wece getting too large, 15% thought they 
were about right, and ^3%' not large enoil^h. The respondents' 
median Ideal sile was 500.) Thepublic is strongly opposed to forced 
busing for^Kia[ integration, expanding students' rights, and giving 
students awrewer voice in decision making In schools. 

Responoients in the 1976 poll said that the most Important quality 
in the development of a child was "learning to think for oneself." 
How do they think students will develop this quality If they are not 
allowed to make decisions in school? 

In the 1975 poll, 96% thought that it was important forstudents to 
read well enough to follow an ^instruction manual. Ninety-two 
percent thought students should be able to write a letter of 
application using correct, grammar and correct spelling. Eighty- 
seven percent thought that students should know enough arithmetic 
to be able to figure out the area of a room. But only 49% wanted 
students to know something about the major nations of the.world % 
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today, and 33% wanted them to know something about the history of 
mankind. 

. In the 1973 poll, respondents were asked whether thejr overall 
attitude toward the public schools in their communities ha^ become 
moce favorable or less favorable in recent years. The results: 32%, 
more favorable; 36%, le^s favorable; 32%, no change: In the three 
polls since 1973, there are a few additional indicators that the public's 
attitude toward public schools Is becoming less favorable. Could the 
public's patience wifh Its schools be wearing thin? 

I'm looking forward to the Ninth Annual Poll. Perhaps it will 
answer some of these questions. / 
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SECTION II 
George H, Gallup . ^ 

Eighth AnnualOallup Poll of the 
Public's Attitudes TowaW the Public Schools 
1976X 

A Project lointly ConduWty the Gallup Poll 
V and the Charles F. Kettering Foundation , 

Purpose of the Study ■ 

The eighth annual survey of the series has attempted to measure , 
the attitudes of Americans, toward their public schools. Each year 
great care is taken to include new issues of concern to both 
Educators /nd the public, as well as trend quest.ons wh.ch have 
onRoing impact in the educational world. - ■ 

T 1976 survey was funded by /l/D/E/A/, the- nst.tute for 
Development 'of Educational Activities, Inc., an affiliate of the 
Charles F. Kettering Foundation. In prior years these studies have 
been sponsored 'by CFK Ltd. and the Ford Foundation 

To make certain that the current survey would embrace 
important issues in the field of e.ducation, a group of educators, 
ogether with the project directors from Gallup, met ,n Miam, ear y 
in 1976 to -discuss and evaluate preliminary questions and possible 

• '^The'group of panel members ir^luded: James Betchkal, editor, 
/^men-can Schoo/ Board lournal, National School Boards Association, 
Washington, D.C.; Edward Brainard, director Leadership 
Development, Colorado Department of Education, Denver (now 
professor of education. University of Northern Colorado, Greeley), 
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StanS''M'°pr' '^r^"'' /'/D/E/A/, Melbourne, Florida; 

' Sam 7 E eni ' «'°°--8ton, Indiana 

W mam Ellena, superintendent. Public Schools, Charlottesville 

.na ioT'eoarS' ^v'l"r'-'^ ' P""'^^"'' Entrance Ex m-' 

inat on Board, New York C.ty; William Mitchell, superintendent 

te^nden ' f° K?""''^' ^ P-'-' sta upe in^ 

MirhiC Department of Education, Lansing 

Michigan; Samuel G. Sava, executive director, /l/D/E/A/ and vice 

S„^l'c . """^ ^^PP^^' '"^^^^^ Bayview Elementary 

tP H ; T '.^"'^r'^''^' ^"'^ ^ Donald Thomas, supe n 

tendent of schools. Salt Lake City School District, Utah 

valu^ble^fgg'estL'ns"' ^^'^--""-^'^ '"'^'viduals for their 
Research Procedure 

.A {"''^,ff'"P'^-The sample in this survey embraced a total of 1 549 
sali;!^ " '^""'^^'^ ^ modifieCob bi ity 

m every area of the rtwTop^d m all types of communities A full 
arralysis of the sample Mbe found at the end of this repo;t ' 

Time of /merv/ew/ng-The fieldwork for this study was carried ■ 
out from Aprjl 21 through April 25, 1976. was carried 

■ The Interviewing form-Questions included in the survev 
instrument were selected following extensive pre est ng by The 
trained staff of intervfewers maintained by the Gallup o ganizations 
bindings fronri this report apply only to the country as LTole and 
yt. to speafic local communities. Local surveys, using the same 
questions, can be conducted to determine how locaFcamJ,un t^es 
compare with the national norm.' " "-ommunuies . 

Introduction 

' Aside f^m its historical significance, the yea*a976 may well Drove 
o be the turning poi.t in the public^ attitude towTrd^he publ c 
schools. Evidence from the present survey indicates a leveUng'^off i^' 

th': pSrscho'r ' °' ^^^^^ '^^ ^^''''^ -^-^eVtLar J 

The, public schobis, like other public institutions/reflect the 
•Suggestions for such a local surve'y are ou.lmed in Section III of this fastback. 
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major trends in society. And the year 1976 has witnessed a nation- 
wide shift toward more traditional values in almost every field. 

Whether we have come to the end of ihe era of permissiveness 
is yet to be seen. The fact remains, however, that the public is now 
demanding stricter rules in dealing with the behavior of the young 
and higher standards in the public schools, , 

Juvenile delinquency, increasing yearly, has focused .attention 
upon the need for moral education not only in the home but in th^ 
schools. Laws in many states are being changed to permit stiffer 
sentences for young offenders. We can hope that such laws, and r\f w 
ways that are being tried in schools for dealing with the problem of 
discipline, will bring about a lessening of the turmoil found in so 
many cities." 

A growing demand to place greater emphasis on the basics in the 
school curriculum is evidenced in the findings of the present survey. 
Meeting this demand could result in higher national test scores and 
increased respect for the public schools. 

Mafor Problems Confronting thl^ Public Schools in 1971^^"^ 

Discipline continues to head the list of major problems when a 
sampfe of the nation's adults, cite what they perceive as the most 
important problems of the public schools in their own communities. 
In fact, discipline has been namedmost oftenrseven times duriftg the 
last eight years. 

The percentage of respondents citing discipline as the number 
one problem, however, has showa no increase during recent years. 
Next to discipline, and in second place, are the problems as'sociated 
with busing and integration. In third place this year is "Jack of proper 
financial "support." These were also named second and third, 
respectively, in last yeac's survey. 

The one significant change from 1975 is the marked increase in 
the number of persons in the sample who cite "a poor curriculum," 
This complaint, listed seventh in importance last year, fias moved up 
to fourth, undoubtedly because of wide publicity given to the drop 
in national test scores and growing concern about the number of 
functional illiterates among school leavers. - y 

Below, in order of mentions^ is the list of maifor problems of the 
local public schools as perceived by the/ residents of these 
communities: 
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•1. Lack of discipline 

2. I ntegratfon/segregat ion/busing 

3. lack of proper financial support 

4. Poor curriculum * . 

5. Use of drugs 

6. Difficulty of gelling "good" leachers 

7. PaVenis" lack of inieresi 

8. Size of school/classes • 

9. School board policies 
10. Pupils' lack of interest 

1976 Rating of the Public Schools ^ 

A five-poinl scale, famiJiar lo ihe A/nerican public, was employed 
for ihe first time in 1974 to establish a base for measuring the^ublic's 
perceptions of the quality of public school education in th^ir own^ 
communities. 

The question asked is this: • 

. Students are often given the -grades A.B,C.D^ and FAIL to denote 
the quality oif their work. Suppose the public schools themselves, in - 
this conrimunity, were graded in the same way. What grade would you 
- give thj public schools here— A,B,C,D, or FAIL? 

A significant drop in the public's ratings wa? recorded between 
the years 1974. and 1975. However, the decline has now leveled off, 
with ratings for 1976 being virtually the same as for 1975. 

Here are the ratings given the public schools nationally for the 
last three years; 

National Totals 



Ratings Given (he 


1976 


1975 


1974 


Public Schools 


% 




% 


A rating 


13 


13 


18 


B rating ^ 


29 


30 


30 


C rating 


28 


28 


21 


D rating 


10 


9 


'b 


FAIL 


6 


' 7 


5 


Don't know/no answer 


14 


13 


20 



If the top two positions— A and B— are combined, and the bot- 
tom three — CD, and FAIL— are combijned, the findings indicate that 
the lowest ratings come from those parents who send their children 
to private or parochial schools. Those with children in the public 
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schools give the higher ratings to The schools, but even in tfiecaseof 
this group only 50'*?. give the schools an A or B rating. This contrasts 
..with only 34% of those whose children attend private or parochial 
schools who give Ai A or B ra:|!irjg. 



No Public Parochial 





Nalional 


Children 


School 


School 




ToUls 


In Schools 


Parenis 

(1. 


Parenis 

<\, 


A rating 




-12 


16 


6 


B rating 




26 


M 


28 


C rating 


28 


26 


30 


40 


D rating 


10 


9 . 


10 


12 


FAIL 


6 


•7 


5 


4 


Don't know/ . 






5^ 


10 


no answer 


14 





When ratings given by the major socioeconomic and demo- 
graphic groups are analyzed; it is evident that the people who are 
least satisfied with the quality of education offered in their local 
schools are the recent graduates, the 18 to 29 age group, those who 
live in the center cities as opposed to the sub ir bs, and citizens who 
live in Western states. 

Don*l know/ 
A B C . D FAIL No Answer 

* '\, ^'i, % % ^« 

NATIONAL TOTALS 13 29 28 10 6 14 
Sex 

Men 11 32 28 11 ^ 14 

Women ' 14 27 29 9 7 14 

Race 

White 13 30 28^ 9 b 14 

^ Nonwhite 10 21 33 13 S 14 

Age 

18 to 29 years 8 25 33 15 6 13 

30 to 49 years 15 30 30 10 5 1(T 

50 years and over 15 31 22 6 '"^ ^ 
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Don't Know/ . 





A 


B 


C 


D 


fa1l 


No Ara 


Ediicatk>n > 


^. 




X 


% 


% 


% 














Gr<ade school 


18 


22 


27 


8 


5 


20 


High'school 


12 


;7 


30 


11 


7 


13 


College 


11 


37 


25 


9 


6 


12 


Comrnunjty fixe 














1 million and over 


iV 


27 


32 


13 


6 


11 


500,000-999.999 


li 


34 


21 


13 


7 


14 


50,000-499,999 




26 


32 


11 


10 


11 


2^500-49,999 


/j 


33 


25 


8 


2 


19 


Under 2,500 , / 


17 


29 


28 


^ 6 


4 


16 


• Central City* / 


7 


21 


32 


16 


11 


12 


■SJburbs / 


14 


34 


28 


7 


5 


12 


All other / 


16 


30 


27 


7 


3 


' 17 


Region " / 














East 


11 


31 


29 


10 


5' 


14 


Midwest 


16 


3Z 


27 


8 


4 


13 


South 


13 


27 


29 


9 


7 


15 


We^t 


10 


24 


30 


15 


8 


13 



How To Improve- thj^ .Quality of the Public Schools 

After having obtained ratings of th^ir public schools by different 
groups, our interviewers sought to determine what could be done, 
•in the opinion of responderit^s, to irriprove the quality of local 
education. And as an aid, each respondent was handed a card listing 
a, dozen suggestions and had the opporturtity to choose as many as 
he or she wished. * ' 

Answers to this questiom correspond closely with those given in 
answer to the question' coincerning the most important problems 
faced by the local schools/ 

This approach sheds further light on the public's current con- 
cern that the schools should "devote more attention to teaching of 
basic skills." This is the most popular suggestion; 51% of all respon- 
dents chose it. Close behihd — in fact, with virtually the same number 
of choices — is the suggestion to "enforce stricter discipline." 

The proposals that get the third and fourth highest number of 
mentions are to "meet individual needs of students," with 42%, and 
to/*improve parent/school relations," with 41%: 

The top three choices of parents whose children now attend the 
public schools are the same as the top three of the general public. 
Oddly enough, parents place even -.higher on. their list, in fourth 



place, "instruction m mordls"— w^^ich has been ^enorallv re^drded 
ds the sole responsibility ot home and ( hurch 
The question: 

Which these wdvs do vou ihmk would tlo most lo fnipravv the 
qudlity of public school edui jrion overdll' 







No 


Public 


Parochial 






Children 


School 


bCnOOl 




Totals 


In Schook Parents 


Parents 

'" 


Devote m(jre diit^n- 










tion lo ted( hinv? 










of basic skills 


SI 


47 


55 


60 


*Enfor( e stricter 




^7 






discipline 


• 50 


5J 


64 


Meet mdividudi 










needs of students 


42 


39 


47 


44 


'Improve pdreni ^ 










school reUtions 


41 


43 


36 


47 


Emphdsi/e mordi 










dev«Hr)prrieni 




J4 


45 


49 


ttnphdsi/e cjreer 










edu(dti()n dn(i 










developmeni of 










sdldble skills 


J8 


J9 


36 


37 


Provide opportuni- 










ties for teachers 










to keep up to 










(idte re^irdirtg 










new rTnMho(js 




• ^7 


i2 


29 


'Rafse dcddemu 










stdn(idrHs 


27 


J8 


23 


38 


Rdise tedc hers 










salaries 


14, 


15 


16 


8 


Increase dmf)unt 










of homework 


14 


U 


17 


21 


Build new buiUfinKs 


9 


8 


12 


■7 


l ower age fnr 










' c ompulsorv 










attenclanf e 




4 


6 


1 


None 


1 


1 


• 




Don't know ' 










no answer 


4 


4 


2 


3 



•less ihjn 1. 

(totdls j(J<J to fTujrr th.in ]00', 



h<'( dusc (jt rnultipU* dnsvvors i 
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Nationwide Test for Graduation 

A consensus was found in favor of requiring high school students 
to pass a standard examination in order to receive a diploma. 

Present survey findirigs on this question show a substantial shift 
in the public's attitude during the last 18 years, Thequestion posed in 
1958 by the Gallup Poll is the same one as that used in the 1976 sur- 
vey, as follows: 

. Should all high scHqoI students in the United States be required to 
pass a standard nationwide exarrjhation in order to get a high school 



In favor of such a test * 65 50 

. opposed '31 . « 

No opinion ^ 

It is the least well educated, strangefy enough, who are most in 
favor of such a requirement. The same finding was reported in the 
1958 study. Those who have t»ad the advantage of one or more years 
of college education are much more evenly divided: 53% are in 
favor, 44% opposed. Those vyith abrade school education vote 76% 
in favor, 18% opposed, ... 

Persons who are in the 18 to 29 age bracket are less enthusiastic 
than older persons, possibly because some may belreve that such a 
test would have deprived them of their own diplomas. 

Apart from.thesevdifferehees,The survey findings show that a 
majority favors such a requirement in all sections of the nation and 
in the largexities as well as the small towns, ^ 

Results by major groups: 



diploma? , - 

the findings for the two surveys show: 




N4lion4l Tesi for Graduation 



- 1976 1958 

% % 
65 50 



Yes,' They No, They Don't Know/ 
Should Should No! *No Answer 



•% % % 



' NATIONAL TOTALS 
Sex 

• Men , 



65 - 31 4 



Women 



66 .31 

65 30 5 



26 . .27 



Yes, They No, They Don't Know/ 
Should Should Not No Answer 



Race 

White . 
Nonwhite 

18 to 29 years 

30.to 49 years > 

50 years and^ver 
Education 

Grade school 

High school 

College 
Community size 

1 million and over 

500,000-999,99^ 

50,000-499,999 

2,500-49,999 

Under 2,500 
Region 

East 

Midwest 

South 

West 





% 


, % 


65 


31 


4 


67 


27 


6 


56 


41 


3 


67 


30 


'3 


71 


23 , 


6 


76 


18 


6 


69 


27 


4 


53 


44 


3 


70 


25 


5 


69 


28 


3 


67 


31 


2 


68 


31 


■ ^ 


^ 58 


35 


7 


65 


31 


4 


66 


30 


4 


64 


3^ 


5 


67 


• 31 


2 



The Public's Conclusions from the 
Decline in National Test Scores 

The American people, judging from present and past survey data, 
dcj not share thoiicepticlsrn of many educators about the significance 
of standardized tests. . 

They believe, for example, that the decline in national test scores 
in recent years means that thequality of education today is declining. 
••Of course, the test scores may only confirm what many already think 
about the schools. ' ^ , 

There is surprising unanimity among ^11 groups in the popula- 
tion that the tests are actually measuring a decline.in the quality o\ 
education. By majorities of about 2-1, all segments of the populat>yn, 
in all areas of the nation, believe that the teits are correctly assess- 
ing thesituation. 
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* The first-question asked was: 

Do you believe that a decline in national test scores of students in 
recent years means that the. quality of education today is declining? 
The results by major groups: 

\. \ ' ■ 

Quality of Education 





Yes, 








Is De- . 


No, 


Don't Know/ 




dining 


Is Not 


. No Answer^ 




% \ 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS , 


59 


31 


10 


Sex 








Mea 


61 


31 


8 


. Women 


58 


.31 


11 


Race 








White 


60 


31 


9 


Nonwhite 


58 


29 . 


13 










. 18 to 29 years 


52 


40 


8 


30 tb 49 yeartf' 


62 


29 


9 


SO years and 6ver 


. . 63 • 


. 26 


11 


Education 








Grade school 


54 


25 


21 


High school 


61 


29 


10 


College 


58 


39 


3 ' 


Community size 








1 mjlli6n and over 


67 • 


28 


. 5 


500,000-999,999 


64 


29 


7 


50,000-499,999 


62* 


29 


9 


2,500-49,999 


58 


33 


9 


Under 2,500 


50 


34 


16 


Hegion 








East > 


62 


26 


12 ' 


Midwest 


56 


38 


6 


South 


56 


31 


13 


West 


66 


27 


7 



4 



All respondents were then asked t6 explain what they thoiight 
brought about the decline in test scores. Each was handeda cardlist- 
ing eight reasons, including one for the doubters reading, "The tests 
are not reliable." o c\ 
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The second question put to respondents was: 

Here are some.reasons that have been given to explain the decline 

in national test scores. Will you look over these reasons ancj then tell 
■ me which ones you think are most responsible for this decline. 

Respondents, who were permitted to choose more than one rea- 
son for the decline in lest scores, voted in thi^ manner: 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totab In Schoob Parents Parents 



% 



% 



% 



% 



1- Less parent atten- 










tion, concern, and 










supervision of the 






65 


72 


child 


65 


64 


2. Students aren't 








7 ■ 


as motivated to . • ^ 








53 4 


do well 


52/ 


' 50, . 


•57 


3. Too muchlejevisiop . 








51 


viewing 
4. Society is becom- 


49 ' 1 


' 48 


51 


V 






ing too permis- 






49 


61 


sive 


49 


47 


5. Teachers are giving 










less attention to 








32 


students 


39 


39 


41 


6. It's easier to get 






10 


14 


into college now 


16 


20 


7. Schools are ex- 










panding the num- 










ber of courses 










offered 


10 


12 


8 


4 


8. The tests are not 








16 ' 


reliable 


16 


15 


16 


Other and no 








15 * 


opinion 


14 


13 


15 



Overall, the public places the greatest blame for declining test 
scores on ^)arents, on society', on children's lack of motivation, and 
on too much television viewing. Interestingly, parents of children 
now attending school most often cite thfe very same top reason for 
declining scores: 'less parent attention, concern, and supervision/' 
Parents themselvTes are readily accepting the blame and are not try- 
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jn^^o place the burden on the schools, .s one might e^ect them 

Career Education 

• The demand for more emphasis on career education continues to 
be s rongly voiced throughout the nation. In almost every S he 

• fho 'id , ^'"blic schoo 'eiuc 't on 

should train graduates for jobs. ^"utanon 

There is obviously confusipn in the public's thinking about wh^t 

socir What 1 r °' ^'''^ needed in°ray' 

society What does emerge from'.tKe, various surveys that have 
, covered this point is that the public brieves that the pibi c hool 
should prepare evehy student to take some kind of job after Kradua 

This fir;" ? " '''' °' his or her'l^et ^ 

This first question was asked of all respondents: 

nh.?i? """"p curriculum should give more em 

'"^ '"P'"'^' "^^-^ prepfraUonTrThi^h 

oeonlp' r '^".P"''"" "^•'"V unemployed and unskilled young 
.-kIT k' 'V^^"'"^ ^"'^ 'og*"' 'o reach the conclusion that 

JPg^.What .sjikely to.be overlooked is the need today fo persons 
^> hJanguage and mathematical skills as well as mechanicaTs 

carLern^hlghrcZi."^" ^^^^^'^ ^^^'^ - 

■ cho^l^J"'"'^ question. asked if more information about careers 
should be given m the elerpentary schools. Although the maforitv s 
small the number who sa/this shoul^l be done is greateMhan the 
number who say this" is not necessary. 

K, .• , Public Parochial 

National Children School School 
Totals In Schools Parents Parents 

• ■ ... °/» % % % 



More emphasis 
Less emphasis 


'^80 
5 


* 60 
4 


80 


84 


About the same 






5 


- ■ '7 


as now 
Don't know/ - 


n 


12 


n 


, 8 


no answer 


4 


4 


4 


. 1 
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The second qi/estion: 

Do you think the elementary srhool curriculum should, or should 
not, include information about jobs and careers? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In Schools Parents Parents 
% % % % 

Should not 39 38 38 48 



Don't know/ 
no answer 
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Early SchMl-Leaying Age 

Some educators S«e very real advantages in permitting students 
who meet,fninimum.Vequirements.to leave school early, either to 
take jobs w to enter junior or community colleges. California has 
such a law at this time permitting students to leave school early.* 

In many instances this practice would rid the school of students 
*who are disruptive and who have no interest in continuing their 
education. On the other hand, it would permit bright students to 
start their college careers at an earlier age. . ^ . j 

The public, however, has never responded favorably toward 
proposals for changing present regulations about school age. When 
questions bearjng upon tttis i$sue have been asked in these surveys, . 
most respondents show reluctance to change the rules now in effect 
in their communities, either in resp*ect to leaving age or the age at- 
\vhicK children start school. 

The public has been found willing to provide special schools and 
special training for students who are unable to keep up with their 
classes, and other national surveys reveal a willingness to establish 
training camps on the order of the Civilian Conservation .Corps of 
the 1930s. But without some such provision for training and 
supervision, the public disapproves of letting young people put of 
school before they reach the legal minimum age. 

Parents with children in public school turn down the proposal by 

.AmonR the nearly one rpillion youngsters in California's public high schools, 30 500 
w>ok aTest fast year authorized by this law and 11,350 passe.^ it. State department officials 
. Toot know Ceve^ many of those passing the test act^^Jly left scKo^l early. 
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a ratio of 69% to 28%. Those with children in the parochial schools 
like the idea even* less. They oppose it by a ratio of 73% to 26%. 
The question asked was: 

Currently some slates are considering legislation which will per- 
mit students to leave school as early as age 14 if they can first pass a test 
showing that they can read, write, and figure with sufficient skill toget 
along. Those who pass the test and leave school can lake jobs if they 
wish or go on to community college at an earlier age. Do you approve 
or disapprove of such a plan for letting students leave school at a 
younger age? 







l^ationiit 




PuUit FarbchJal > 






Children' 


School 


School v« »; 






, Totals 


In Schools Parents 


Parents 


y 




% 


■ % 


%\ 


% • '\ 




Approve ' 


" 30 


.33 , 


28 


26 




Disapprove 


66 


63 


69 


73 




Don't know/ 












no answer 


4 


4 


3 


1 



There is close agreement in all segments of society; the vote in 
nearly every group is about 2-n against. Greatest support for this plan 
of lowering the age of compulsory attendance comes from those 
with the least education. But even thii gro'up opposes the idea by a 
vote of 52% to 41%. » * 

The results by major groups: 

■ V " .\ - , . . o 

Don't Know/ 





Approve 


Disapprove 


No An! 




% 


■ % 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


30 


66 


4 


Sex 








Men 


34 


* 63 ^ 


3 


Women- 


27 


69 




Race ' 








White 


30 


67 


, 3 


Nonwhrte 


35 


57 


8 


Age 








18 to 29 Years 


^ 34 


62 


4 


30 to 49 Years 


^ 29 


68 


3 


' 50 years and over 


29 


66 


5 




32 


33 











' ^ ^ Don'IKno^/ 

^ Approve Disapprove No Answer 

% % % 

Education ^ , ^. 

Grade school 41 52' * 7 

High school 26 70 4 

College 66 2 

Community size 

1 million and over 33 64 3 

500,000-999,999 33 .64,. , 3 ^ 

50,000-499,999 ^ 31 * 66 3 

2,500-49,999 * 33 , 66 . 1 . 

Under^,500 25 69 6 

Region 

East 29 66 5 

^ Micjwest 28 69 ' . 3 

I ''South . , .33. 63 , 4. 

' .West V . 33 65- V . 2 



. .... - .^ • . t ■ . . 

Courses To Help Parents Help Their Children in School 

For many decades, teachers and parents have tacitly accepted 
something akin to a "territorial imperative/* The province ot the 
school was not to be invaded by parents; conversely, the province 
of the home was off limits to teachers. 

This arrangement is rapidly falling apart as it becomes apparent 
that^tKe schools, cannot functiori properly unless parents cooper- 
. ?te with teachers, and unless teachers give guidarKe to parents. • 
' • It is obvious to parents, and to the public at large, thata new kind 
of shared responsibility must be accepted if studeritsare to gain most 
from their education. 

Both the public and parents have shown their willingness irt many 
previous surveys to work* more closely with the schools. What has 
been lacking is a modus operandi. The proposal presented to re- 
spondents in the 1976survey offers one way that the schools can help 
parents. 

'fylany goojsHdeas for improving education ^re turned down be- 
cause they^*^c^ire higher taxes. The real test, therefore, of how 
much the public really supports a given proposal is to find out if the 
people who favor it are willing to have their tav^s increased in order 
to put the proposal into effect. 



In the casc^of the proposal to offer courses for paren^^part 
of the regular publir school system, those who favor the iUea are 
also ready to accept a tax iru rease hy a rat^o of 51"n to 21%, 

The first question aske(i: 

As a reguldf part of tho public school cdui .iti()n.il system, it hjs 
been suggested that courses be-offered at convenient tinu's to p.irents 
in order Ip help them help iheir children in s( hool Oo you think this is 
J good idea 6t j poor itie.i/ 



Good idea 
Poor idea 
Don't know/ 
nt> answer 



No Public Parochijil 
NaliprvAl Children School School< 
Totals In Schools Parents Parents 



% 






% 










77 


76 


78 


74 




IB . 


20 


25 


4 


fi 


2 


1 



And of those who approved the idea, this additional question 
w«« asked; . • ' . < . ' 

Would ypu^be willing lo pay additionjl taxes to support sucB a 
program? *, . T ' 



Yes 
No 

Don't know/ 
no answer 



No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In Schools Parents Parents 

• % % % % 

51 50 52 50 

21 21 ' 21 U 



The most interesting finding when the results are analyzed is that 
the youngest age gropp— those from 18to29years old— overwhelm- 
ingly supports the idea, and by a greater margin than the older age 
groups. Parents of children in the public schools vote 78% to 20% in 
favor of the proposal, 
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'The results by major groups: 



Good 
Idea 



Poor 
Idea 



Don't Know/ 
No Answer 



NATIONAL TOTALS 77 
Sex 

Men 77 

Women 77 

Race 

White 76 

Nonwhile 84 

Age 

18 to 29 years 83 

30 to 48 years 79 

50 years and over 70 

'jE|luc«tion V - / 

Grade school ^ • 70 

High school 77 

College 81 

Community size 

1 million anci over 80 

500,000-99^.999 . 80 

50,000-499^999 80 

2,500-49.999 74 

VJnder 2,500 72 

Region 

East 76 

Midwest • 73 

South ' 82 

. West 75 



19 

20 
18 



20 
7 



1 ) 
18 

2 3 

20 
19 
17 

13 
18 
18 
24 
21 

18 
23 
13 
22 



3 

5 

4 

9 

4 
3 

7 

10 
4 

2 

7 
2 
2 
2 

7 

6 
4 

5 
3 



Citizen Advisory Committees 

School board members and teachers often complain about the 
lack of citizen interest in school matters. Lack of knowledge about 
the problems of theschools, especially the financial problems, all.too 
often results in the defeat of school budgets and school bonds. 
/ Both school and community gain when citlzenS'lake an active 
interest in the schools, but without a way to engage the interest and 
to involve citizens in school probtems, nothing much happens. A few 
Irfdivlduals will attend school board meetings. The fact remains. 




however, that persons in the community who could make the 
greatest contribution lo education have almost no meaningful way 
to participate. 

School boards are typically too buSy dealing with financial and 
staff problems to spend much time on the many educational matters 
which must be dealt with today. Appointment of citizen advisory 
committees by the school board offers a practical way— and judging 
from the iurvey results, a popular way-to enlist the interest of an 
; amazing number of persons in the community. 

That t^is plan, now follovyed in some communities, offers great 
opportunities to involve citizens in the problems of the schools is 
.fully evidenced by the resujts of the present survey. 

The question asked vyas:* 

Some Khool boards have appointed citi/en advisory committees 
to deal with a number of school problems such as discipline, the cur- 
riculum, textbook selection, teacher evaluation, the athtetic pro- 
gram and the like. The committees report their findings to the school 
board for possible artion. If such a plan were adopted here (or exists 
here), which of these problenls would you most like to deal with on a 
citizen advisory cprrimittee? 

Only 10% of all those questioned said they would not like to serve 
on such a committee or could not make up their minds. While many 
of thie other 90% who chose committees on which they would like to 
serve might find it impossible or impractical to carry out th%ir 
intention, still an extraordinary number of persons in a typical 
community are sufficiently mterested to fill places on a score of 
committees. And, if such committees were appointed, then 
hundreds of citizens might >e involved in local school matters. 

Each person Interviewed in the survey was handed a card which 
listed 20 committees. He was asked if he would like to serve on any 
one; in fact, he could choose as many as he wished. 
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, The followinK list shows the perc cntaKe )t rt»spc)ntk»nis srUu tiriK 
each committet* as one on whuh h«» wouUl liko lo serve; 



Percent Who 
Would like To 
Serve on Suc h * 
Advisory Commitleei CommiMee* 



1 


Discipline* jncJ rfldU'ti pi»t>t)lt'nis 


47 


2 


Student/ieac her relaiiDns 


J1 


3 


Career eduraiion 


i9 


'A. 


Student dropouts 


' 29 


5. 


Teaeher evaluation ^ 


2<i 


6. 


The handicapped sludenl 


26 


7. 


Educational costs/finances 


22 


8. 


The curriculum 


21 


9 


Education for cili/enship 


19 


lb. 


Work-study programs 


19 


11. 


Home study and work hat)ils 


19 


12. 


Community use of school buildings 


16 


13. 


Pupil assessment and lest results 


IS 


14. 


School facilities 


14 


15. 


Public relations of schools 




16. 


School transportation 


12 


17, 


The athletic program 


12 


18. 


Educational innovations 


12 


19. 


Extracurricular activities 


11 


20. 


Progress of recent graduates 


9 




None 






pon't kriow/no answer 


6 



•Totals more than 100'V because of multiple answers. 



Qualities Most Important in Development of a Child 

In a society ^hal constantly changes, the qualities that should 
be developed in its children will change also. What^ qualities do 
Americans today regard as most important? Which should be 
given the most attention by parents and schooK? Which are the most 
neglected? ' 
• To shed light on these concerns, the following question was 
Included in the survey: 

* Of course all of the qualitips listed on this card are important in 
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the oierJil dfvrlopm^-nt of a <h.lil But vvhuh nnv «io von .rH.u.l as 
thr tm)\t impiHtjnl/ * 

• No Public nro<hl4l 
NjllonjI ChlWrrn School S<hcml 
TolaU In SchcMiK PjrrnU P*rrnl% 

■N. A. 'N« "^• 



1 Learnrng to ihink 

tor onescit 
2. Ability lo K<*» 

with oth<TS 
1. Willingness Id d< 

cepl responsibility 

4. High n>ortil 
%tand4rds 1^ 

5. tagerness to 
learn 

6. Desire to exi el 
Don ! know/ 
no answer 



■ JU JO 
21 1*) J I 

IS 20 

11 10 U U) 

4 <> 



» 1 



All respondents were ottered the opporiunily to make a second 
choice among these six qualities. When tl.e second choices are 
'added to the f.rst cho.ces. then "willmgness^ to accept response 
bility " moves up to second place, displacing ' ability to get along with 
others." which drops to third place. , , 

Looking at the same list ot qualities, respondents were asked. 
NAAiich one do you think is most neglected by pariMits todays 

No Public Parochial 



1. High moral 
standards 

2- Willingness to ac- 
cept responsibility 

3. Learning to think 
for oneself 

4. Ability to get ^lo^S 
with others 

5. Eagerrirts to learn 

6. Desire to excel 
Don't know/ 
no answer'> 



TolaU 


In Schools ParenU 


ParenU 


% 




% 




)2 


29 


36 


44 


30 


33 


29 


23 


14 


15 


11 


14 


8 


7 


9 


7 


5 


4 


5 


2 


4 


3 


5 


5 


7 


9 


\ 


5 
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And a% a fmal (juostion if) this srrios: 

^r)(^ whit h our v*>(i (fnrfk i\ mu»\| (m kIim IimI by >i fuM>f>^ 

No Pubfli rjro<hljl 
NAlionjI Children School School 
ToIjIi In S<h<M>l« Parrnlt fjrenli 





•s. 


A. • 






1 Mixh moral 














:a 




:h 


2 I ojrnwig to think 










for oni»M»tf 


IS 


IS 


14 


11 


) t jgrmi'ss to lojr n 


1 ) 


14 


1J 


IS 


4. Willingnris to d( - 










tept reiponsibilily 


U 


1 r 


10 




5. Desire to en ( el 




H 


1.' 


11 


h. Ability to K<'t along 










with oth^f^ 


H 




a 


s 


Don'.t know 










no answer 


17 




16 


]2 



|.ocal Responsibility for Education 

The American public is greatly opposed to Biving up local re- 
sponsibihty for the pubhc schools, no matter what the encroach- 
ments of the state and federal Kovernments. Of course, the state and 
federal governments, by tying policies to financial grahts. can con- 
tinue to exert much influence on education. But the public, never- 
theless, still holds to the principle that local school policies should 
be set by local school boards. ^ 

The question; 

Loral s( hool,poli( les are set, not only by the local school boarci. but 
also by the state go^erntnent and the tederjl government. In the years ' ' 
ahejci, woul(i,you like to see the lf)r.il s( hool board h.ive greater re- 
sponsibility fn running the schools, or less, than ihey do today? i 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
ToUH In Schools Parents Parents 







% 


'\ 


% 


Greater responsibility 


67 


65 


67 


. 70 


Less responsibility 


10 


V 11 


10 ' 


7 


About the same 


15 


15 


17 


14 


Don't knpw/ 










no answer 


8 


9 


6 


9 
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IP^rsohal Qualities D^ired in Teachers 

|ust. as the school curriculum should change with changing 
needs, It could be argued that the qualities required of teachers 
should also change. What do people today regard as the most im- 
portant qualities in'the ideal teacher? 

All respondents were asked the following "open" question: 

. Suppose you could choose your child's teachers. Assuming they ail 
had about the^'same experience arid training, what personal qualities 
would you look for? 

The qualities named by respondents "most often, in order of 
mention: 

1. The ability to communicate, to understand, to relate 

2. The ability to discipline, be firm and fair 

3. The ability to inspire, motivate the^child 

4. High moral character - 

5. Love of children, concern for them 

6. Dedication to teaching profession, enthusiasm / 

7. Friendly, good personality 

8. Good personal appearance, cleanlinet? 

All major groups list the qualities most desired in a teacher in al- 
most exactly this same order. ' ^ 

The ideal teacher, in effect, is one who becomes a model of be- 
havior for the young. It is not startling to discover this; a survey 100 
years ago would probably have revealed the same thing. 



How the Public Feels About Unionization of Teachers 

Whether teachers should join unions has been a highly contro- 
versial issue in many areas of the United States for many years. At 
present, most U.S. teachtRb belong to unions or associations that bar- 
gain over salaries and working conditions. The question arises as to 
how the American public currently appraises this situation. Has 
unionization helped or hurt public school education? This is the 
question that was put to the public; there was a mixed reaction. 
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The question: 

Most tc^achers iirthe nation noH^jelong^to unions or associations 
that bargain over salaries, working conoitTons, and the like. Has union- 
ization,, in your opinion, helped, hurt, or made no difference in the. 
quality of public school education in the United States? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In Schoob Parents Parents 





% 


,% 


% 




Helped , 


22 


22 


23 




Hurf 


38 


38^ 


.36 




MadeVio difference 


27 


26 


28 




Don't know/ 










no answer 


13 


14 


13- 


4 



Older persons are much more likely to ^y that unionization has 
diminished the quality of education. The 18 to 29 age group is almost 
evenly divided. In the bigger cities, where unions tend to be more 
militant, a slightly greater number say that unionization has "hurt," 

Here are the findings among major groups: 

Don't 









Made 


Know/ 








No Dif- 


No 




Helped 


HuH 


ference 


Answer 




% 


% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


22 


38 


27 


13 


Sex r 










Men 


24 


42 


25 


9 


Women 


21 


34 


29 


16 


Race 










White 


21 


39 


28 


12 


Nonwhite 


26 


31 


22 


21 


Age V 










18 (o ?9 years 


26 


30 


34 


10 


3Q- to 49 years 


24 


37 


26 


13 


50 y^ars and over 


16 


46 


23 


15 


Education 










Grade school 


18 


39 


25 


18 


High school 


20 


37 


' 30 


13 


College 


29 


40 


23 


8 
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Don't 
Made Know/ . 
No Dtf- No 





Helped 


Hurt 


ference Answer 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Community size 










1 million and over 


17 


40 




9 


500,000-999,999 


27 


38 


26 


9 


50,000-499,999 


25 


39 


. 27 




2,500-49,999 


22 


37 


. 26 




Under 2,500 


20 


36 


24 


20^>.. 


Region 










East 


20 


43 


28 


9 


Midwest 


19 


40 


29 


12 


South 


27 


33 


23 


17 


West 


23 


37 


28 


12 



Extending the Scope of Teacher Bargaining 

School boards generaiiy are vested with the responsibility for 
making decisions with respect to such matters as class size, the cur- 
riculum, and teaching methods. The public, in the present survey, 
has shoyvn its readiness to make these matters subject to bargain- 
ing. Whether the school boards will eventually accept this view re- 
mains to be seen. • 

The/question asked was: 

Some teacher groups want to extend their bargaining powers be- 
yond pay and working conditions. They would like to have the right to 
negotiate about class size, the curriculum, and teaching methods. 
Would you ^avor or oppose giving them these added rights? 

This is one of the few survey questions in which a significant dif- 
ference is found between the views of men and women. Men were 
almost evenly divided on the issue and women favored the change 
by a vote of 56% to 33%, 

Age also makes a great difference. The youngest adult group 
voted 73% to 21% for extending the scope of teachers' bargaining 
powers; those over 50 oppose it by a vote of 50% to 38%. 

Persons living in the West are almost evenly divided on this issue; 
those in the Midwest are most in favor of granting wider bargaining 
rights to teachers, * j o 



The findings among major groups: 



don't Know/ 





Favor 


Oppose 


No Ans 




% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


52 


39 


9 


Sex 








Men 


47 


45 


8 


Women 


56 


33 


11 


Race 








' While f 


51 


41 


8 


Nonwhiie 


62 


21 . 


17 


Age 








Ifl^ to 29 years 


73 


21 


6 


}mo 49 years 


49' 


42 


9 


50 years and over 


38 


50 


12 


Eciucation , 






1*9 


Grade schooJ 


> 47 


34 


High school 


49 


42 


9 


College 


59 


37 


4 


Community sizg^ . « 








1 millioivand over 


54 


38 


8 


500,000-999,999 


57 


36 


7 


50,000-499,999 


56 


36 


8 


2,500-49,999 


49 


44 


• 7 


Under 2,500 


46 , 


41 


13 


Region 








East . 


5T 


39 


10 


Midwest ' 


55 


39 


6 


South 


52 


34 


14 


West 


48 ; 


46 


6 



Reducing School\^ost$ 

With city budgets being squeezed everywhere in the nation, 
school budgets are being examined critically to see where costs can 
be cut. 

To see which, if any, reductions meet with public acceptance, 
a list 9f eight different ways by which budgets could be cut was pre- 
. sented in this survey. Respondents were asked to give their opinion 
about each, one. 

The results are quite similar tolhose yielded by the 1971 survey. In 
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that year, the public voted in favor, 50% to 32%, of reducing the num- 
ber of administrative personnel. This year the vote is overwhelmingly 
in favor, 72% to 19%. • 

In fact, parents of children attending public and parochial 
schools, as well as those with no children in school; all give their ap- 
proval to reducing the number of administrative personnel. 

The question: 

Suppose your local school board were "forced" to cut some things 
from school costs because there is not enough money. I am going to 
read you a list of many ways that have been suggested for reducing ' 
school costs. Will you tell me. in the case of each one. whether your 
opinion is favorable or unfavorable. 



No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In Schools Parents Parents 

% % % % 

1. Redude the number 
of administrative 
personnels 

Favorable 72 71 71 80 

Unfavorable 19 la 2I — 

No opinion 9 n g 5 

2. Reduce the number 
of counselors on 
the staff 

Favorable 52 51 54 50 

Unfavorable 38 36 38 45 

No opinion 10 13 8 5 " 

3. Reduce the number 
of subjects offered 

Favorable 39 39 38- 49 

Unfavorable 53 52 56 50 

No opinion 8 9 g -] 



•Gallup's interviewers do not venture information torespohdents. For example, they 
werfe not permitted to explain t hat teacher salaries typically constltutesome 80'V,of a dis- 
trict s total operating expenses. In many larger districts, increasing class size by only one 
student could "save" more money than the elimination of 60% of the administrative 
staff. —7/76 Editor 
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No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In Schools Parents Parents 



% 



% 



% 



% 



4. Cut out the twelfth 
grade by covering 
in three years what 
is now covered in 
foBr 

Favorable 
Unfavorable 
No opinion 

5- Cut out after- 
school activities 
like bands, clubs, 
athletics, etc. 

Favprable 
Unfavorable , 
No opinion 

6- Reduce the number 
of teachers by in- 
creasing class sizes 

Favorable 
Unfavorable 
No opinion 

7. Cut all teachers' 
salaries by a set' 
percentage 

Favorable 
Unfavorable 
No opinion 

8. Reduce special 
servic^ such as 
speecn, reading, and 
hearing therapy 

Favorable 
Unfavorable 
No opinioii 



36 
58 



31 

63 



23 
70 



18 

74 



10 
85 



38. 

54 
8 



29 
64 

7 



26 
.66 
6 



19 

72 
9 



6 

66 
6 



34 
63 
3 



33 
63 
4 



21 
74 
5 



17 

77 
6 



12 
84 
4 



43 
56 
1 



38 
58 
4 



16 
80 
4 



16 

76 
6 



7 
89 



Declining School Enrollments 

Many school districts have found thaf. because of decreasing 
birthrates, school enrollments are down and may decline even 
further in the decade. ahead. 

In situations such as this, the question arises as to whether to 
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reduce educational expenditures accordingly. The public, as the 
resuUs show here, voties in favor of reducing expenditures. 
The question: 

School enrollments in many parts of the nation have declined be- 
cause ofa lower birthrate. Ifthis were to happen here, would you sug- 
gest that school expenditures be reduced accordingly? 

S ' No . Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In Schools Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 




% 


Yes 


55 


58 


52 


51 


No 


35 


31 


38 


42 


Don't know/ 








no answer 




11 


10 


7 



3V' 



When those who said that expenditures should be reduced ac- 
cordingly were asked to give their views as to what expenditures, 
could be cut in this situation,.the greatest number suggested that 
"the number of teachers should be reduced/' Next in number of 
mentions was "close schools and combine classes." Others gave a 
miscellany of suggestions, including reducing athletic programs, ex- 
tracurricular activities, and supplies. 

Responsibility for Moral Behavior 

The African people have reached the conclusion that many :" 
parehts 0ilh^ won't or can't controi the behavior of their children. 
They areN^ady, therefore, to turnpver part of the responsibility to 
the schools. In the 1975 survey it was reported that 79% qi all those 
questioned favored instruction in morals and moral behavior in the 
schools. Only 15% opposed the idea. It was also pointed out in the 
same report that parents of children now in school were, of all 
groups, most in favor of this instruction. , , 

In the present survey, a sizable majority of those questioned want 
^part of the responsibility for moral behavior turned over to the 
^schools. Just how this can be done raises many issues. A hundred 
years ago, McGuffey's Readers pointed up a moral in almost every 
paragraph. Thousands of years ago, parables and folk stories per- 



formed this service. The modern equivalent may be lher"case his- 
tory/' as discussed in the 1975 report. 
The question: . ^ 

Parents now have responsibility for the moral behavior of their chil- 
dren. Do you think that the schools should take on a share of this re- 
sponsibility, or not? 



1 




No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In Schools Parents 


Parents 






% 




% 


Yes, schools should 










lake on share of 










responsibility 


67 


65 


69 


69 


No, they should not 


30 


31 , 


29 


26 


Don't know/ 










no, answer 


3 


4 


. 2 


.'5 , 



Attitudes Toward Juvenile Courts 

T|^e American public is dissatisfied \A?iith the workings of juvenile 
courts. Only 6% say thesecourtsaredoingan "excellervj*' job; onthe 
other hand, 41% say they are doing a "poor" Job. • 

In cities of over one million population, a majority — 53% — say th.e 
' job being done by juvenile courts is "poor." Both whites and non- 
•vyhites register dissatisfaction with these courts. 

Overhaul of the laws dealing-with juvenile delinquency is going 
on in many states, and these reforms may, in time, not only bring a 
halt to the increasing amount of juvenile crime, but im^prove the 
teaching climate of the public schools: 




Ine question: 

/In your opinion, how good a job do the juvenile courts do here in 
dealing with young people who violate the law— an excellent jpb, a 
ifiir job, or a poor job? 
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NATIONAL TOTALS 
Sex 

Me'n ^ 
Women 

) Race 

White 
I^onwhite 

Age 

18 to 29 years 
30 to 49 years 
50 years and over 

Education 

Grade school 
High school 
' Col^pge ' 

Community size 

1 million and over 
500,000-999,999 
50,000-499,999 
2,500-49,999 
Under 2,500 

Region 

EasJ- 

Midwest 

South 

W^st 



^ 



Don't 
Know/ 



lent 


Fair 


•poor 


No 


Job 


lob 


|ob 


Answer 


% 


% 


% 


% 


6 


IT 

37 




ID 


5 


37 


46 


12 


7 


i 37 . 


36 


20 


6* 


36 


40 


18 


8 

* 


40 


43 


9 


4 


45 


39 


12 


6 


35 


41 


18 


J 


32 


42 


• 19 


10 


29 


45 


16 


6 


39 


39 


16 


■ 4 


f : 38 


41 


17 


8 


29 


53 


10 


6 


39 • 


40 


15 


•'• 5 , 


39 


39 


' 17 


7 • 


43" 


31 


19 


5 


35 


41 


19 


6 


30 


54 - 


10 


8 > 


45 


. 33 


14 


5 


42. 


31 


22 


4 


27 


48 


21 



Live-in Boarding Schools 

For Children with Bad Home Conditions 

Lack of parental interest and responsibility is blamed for the fail- 
ure of rtlany children to perform in a satisfactory manner in school. In 
fact, home conditions can be so bacj today that children from these 



homes are almost certain to present a great and continuing problem 
to the schools. < 

One proposal for dealing with this problem is to put such chil- 
dren, who c^Yinot function in a regular school setting, in live-in 
boarding schools. Here^more attention could be given to them and 
to their educational needs. 

'while this proposal is approved by nearly four persons in 10, 
the pMblic is not ready totake on the added firiancial burden which it 
thinks would be involved. «^ 

The question asked: • 

■■ . - 1 . * i 

Some ctildren have such bad home conditions that they run away 
or are unable to function in the regular public school. Should live-in 
boarding schools be provided at public expense for these children? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


If) Schools Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes, should be 










provided 


39 


41 


38 


35 


No, should ^ot 






54 




be provided 


50 


46 


60 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


11 


13 


• 8 


5 



Child-Care Centers as Part of the Public School System 

The public is not yet ready to have the public school system erg^ 
brace>child-care centers, although the vote on this proposal is 
close— 46% iri favor; 49'^) opposed, with 5% having no opinion. 

The greatest vote of approval comes from nonwhitft*. They vote 
76% in favor to 15% opposed. Persons in the 18 to 29 age group also 
favor the plan by a vote of 64% to 32%. Most opposed are older per- 
sons and those who. live in the small communities. 

.The question : 

A proposal has been made to make child-care centers available for 
all preschool children as part of the public school system. This program 
would be supported by taxes. Wg^ld you favor or oppose such a pro- 
gram in >iour school district? 



The response by major groups: 



Don't Know/ 





Favor 


Oppose 


No An< 




o/ 


o/ 


cv 
A? 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


46 


49 


5 


Sex 








Men 


46 


49 


5 


Women 


46 


49 


5 


Race 








White 


42 


53 


5 


Nonwhite 


76 


15 


9 


Age 








18 to 29 years 


64 


32 


4 


30 to 49 years 


43 




5 


50 years and over 


35 


It) 




Education 








Grade school 


45 


46 


9 


High school 


47 


49 


4 


College 


46 


51 


•3 


Community size 








1 million and over 


57 


40 


3 


500,000-999,999 


50 


44 


6 


50,000-499,999 


48 


48 


4 


2,500-49,999 


43 


51 


' / 6 


Under 2,500 


36 


57 


7 


Region 








East 


48 


47 


5 


Midwest 


38 


59 


3 


/^South 


52 


40 


8 


i West 


45 


51 


4 



Further Breakdowns 

Detailed or different breakdowns of some of the responses to the 
1976 polhquestions are provided in this section as a supplement to 
tables already presented. 



Hie Major Problems 

what do you think are the biggest problems with which the public 
schools in this community must deal? g ^ 

50 



Naliqnal 



No 
Children 
In Schools 



Public 
School 
Parents 



Parochial 
Scho6l 







% 


% 


% 










30 


Intcsration/sfisr^sa* 


15 / 








tion /busing 


16 


13 




Lack of propef finan- 










cial support 




14 


14 


11 


Poor curriculum 




14 


13 


18 


.Use of drugs / 


11 


11 


12 


7 


Difficulty of gettinfg 










"good" teacheri 


11 


9 


14 


9 


Parents' lack of / 










interest 


5 


5 


4 


4 


Size of school/ 










classes 


5 


4 


5 


4 


Sdxx>l board 








policies / 


3 


.2 


3 


< 3 


Pupils' laqk of 










interest 


3 


4 


2 


1 


Lack of proper. 










facilities 


2 


1 


14 ■ 


2 


Crime/vandalism 


2 


3 


2 


1 


Communication 










problems 


1 


1 


1 


3 


There are no problems 


3 


2 


6 


1 


Miscellaneous 


8 * 


9 


8 


2 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


12 


16^ 


7 


10 



(Totals add to more than 100% because of multiple answers.)^ 



National Test for Graduation 

Should all high school students in the United States be required to 
pass a staridard examination In order to get a high school diploma? 

No Public Parochial * 
. ^ ' National Chilcfren School School • 

Totals In Schook Parents Parents 





% 




% 


% 


Yes, they should 


65 


65 


66 


64 


No, they should npt 


31 




30 


35 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


4 


5 . 


'4 


1 



52 



51 



Nation;al Test Scores 

Do you believe that a decline in national test scores of students in 
recent years means that the quality of education today is declining? 

No Public P^rochul 
. National Children School School 



Yes, is declining 
No, is not 
Don't know/ 
no answer ' 



totals 


In Schoob Parents Parents 


% 


% 


% % 


59 


60 


58 . 64 


31 


30 


* 32 28 


10 


10 


10 ' 8 



Extending the Sc4^pe of Teacher Bargaining 

Some teacher groups want to extend their bargaining powers be- 
yond pay and working conditions. They would like to have the right to 
negotiate about class size, the curriculum, and teaching methods. 
Would you favor or oppose giving them these added rights? 







No V 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In Schools Parents 


Parents 




%. 


% 


% 


% 


Favor 


52 


51 


54 


53 


Oppose 


/ 39 


38 


38 


43 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


9 


11 


8 


4 



Juvenile Courts 

In your opinion, how good a job do the juvenile courts do here in 
dealing with young people who violate the law — an excellent job, a 
fair job, or a poor job? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In Schools Parents Parents 



Excellent job 
Fair job 
Poor job 
Don't know/ 
no answer 



% 


% 


% 


% 


6 


5 


6 


10 


37 


35 


40 


38 


41 


44 


34 / 


34 


16 


16 


■ 16 


18 



53 



Child-Care Centers 

A proposal has been made to make ( hild-tare centers availjble for 
all preschool children as part of the public school system. This program 
would be supported by t^xes. Would you favor or oppose such a pro- 
gram in your school district? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In Schoob Parents Parents 

% X % X 

46 47 44 39 

49 46 53 59 

5 7 3 2 



Favor 
Oppose 
Don't know/ 
no answer 



Composition of the Sample ' 

No children in schools 57% 
Public school parents 38%* » 

Parochial school parents 

•Totals exceed AW. because some parents have children attendmg more 
than one kind of school. 



Sex 

Men 
Women 



48 
52 



Race 

White 8^ 



12 



56 



Nonwhite ^ 

Religion 

Protestant ' 

Roman Catholic ' ^0 
jewish ' ^ ^ 

Others \' . ""^ 

Age , 

18 to 24 years 

25 to 29 years , 
30 to 49 years ^ 
50 years and over 



53 



•Less rhan 1% 



54 



10 
3 
20 



Occupation — 

Burliness & professional 22 
Clerical & sal^s 
farm ^ * 
Skilled labor 

Unskilled labor . 22 
Non-labor force ig 
Undesignated 5 

Income 

$20,000 and over 22 

$15,000 to $19,999 la 

$10,000 to $14,999 23 

$ 7,000 to $ 9,999 9 

$ 5.000 to $ 6,999 9 

$ 3,000 to $4,999 iq 

Under $3,000 7 

Undesignated 2 
Pofitical AmiUiion 

Republican \. 21 

Democrat , T^'^^ 45 

Independent ' 

Other ^ 

Region 

East . 

Midwest • ^ ' 

South 
Vyest 

Community Size 

1 'million and over 19 

500,000-999,999 12 

- 50,000-499,999 . 25 

2,500-49,999 ^7 

Under 2,500 27 

Education 

Elementary grades 15 

Hjgh school incomplete ' 

High school complete 33 

Technical, trade, or business school 6 

College incomplete 14 

College graduate - 15 

Undesignated - " * • 



2 

27 
27 
26 
18 
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The Design of the Sample 

The sampling procedure is designed to produce an 
approximation of the adult civilian population 18 years of ago and 
older, living in the United States, except for those persons in 
institutions such as prisons or hospitals. 

The design of the sample is that of a replicated pr^pbability 
sample, down to the block level in the case of urbyn areas and to seg- 
ments of townships in the case of rural areas^pproximately 300 
sampling locations are used in each survey. Interpenetrating samples 
can be provided for any given study when^ppropriate. 

The sample design includedi stratification by these four size-of- 
community strata, using 1970 census data: 1)^ities of population 1 
million and over; 2) 250,000-999,999; 3) 50,0(kF249,999; 4) all other 
population. Each of these strata w^s further stratified into seven 
.geographic regions: New England, Middle Atlantic, East Central, 
West Central, South, Mountain, and Pacific. Within each city- 
size/regional stratum, the population was arrayed in geographic 
order and zoned into equal-sized groups of sampling units. Pairs of 
localities were selected in each zone, with probability of selectionof 
each locality proportional to its population size in the 1970 census, 
producing two replicatefd samples of localities. 

Within localities so selected for which the requisite population 
data are reported, subdivisions were Cirawn with the probability of 
selection proportional to size of population. In all other localities, 
small defia^ble geographic areas were selected witk equal proba- 
bili^ 

Separately for each survey, within each subdivision so selected 
which block statistics are available, a sample of blocks or block 
lusters is drawn with probability of selection proportional to the 
/number of dwelling units.*In allother subdivisionsorareas, blocks or 
segFTiPnts are drawn at random or with equal probability. 

In *e*adi cluster of blocks and each segment so selected, a 
an dorji¥-5CtFrt«d starting point is designated on the interviewer's 
map of *he area. SlVting at this point, interviewers are, required to 
follow a given direcOpn in the selection of househoWs 'until their 
assignment is completed. 

Inter\ iewing is conSlucted at times when adults,in general, are 
rrtost lifc^ely to be at home, which means on weekends, or if on 
weekdays, after 4:0Q p.m. for'women ancPafter 6:00 p.m. for men. 

• 56 



Allowarrce for persons not at home Is made by a "limes-al-home" 
weighting procedure rather than by "call-backs." This procedure is a 
standard method for reducing the sample bias that would otherwise 
result from underr^presentation in the sample of persons, who are 
difficult to find at home. 

The pre^tratification by regions is routinely supplemented by 
fitting each obtained sample to the latest available Census Bureau 
estimates of the regional distribution of the population. Also; minor 
adjustments of the sarople are made by educational attainment by 
men and women separately, based on the annual estimates of the 
Census Bureau (derived from their Current Population Survey) and 
by age. 

In interpreting survey results, it should be borne'in mind that all 
sample surveys are subject to sampling error; that is, the extent to 
which the results may differ from what would be obtained if the 
whole population surveyed had been interviewed. The size of such 
sampling errors depends largely on th^f number^/etjjitervlews. 
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^ SECTION III 

Rita Sappenfield* 

A Guide f6r Conducting a Local Poll ^ 

This section, reprinted frorp The Gallup Polls of Attitudes Toward 
Education,* 1969-1973, describes how local attftudes can be. 
measured. If local poll directors wish to employ the same questions 
asked in the Gallup surveys, they are welcome to do so. The 
questiom^are not copyrighted, 

Why^urvey? 

• In the public school systems of America, professional personnel 
are responsible to citizens; boards of education are established to * 
reflect the desires of the public. Therefore, school boardsand super- 
intendents need systems to assess community desires, attitudes, and 
knowledge about the educational process and schooling. 

Scientific sampling of public opinion is a means of learning how 
citizens judge the quality of their schools and the criteria they use in 
determining the excellence or lack of it in their local school system. 
Opinion surveys permit investigation of specific educational' IssueS; 
e,g,, community attitudes toward school finances, the professional 



•Rita Sappenfleld, assistant to George H, Gallup, is almost entirely responsible for this 
section, reprinted from Chapter ? ol Thv Ga//up Polh of Attitudes Towird £ducition, 
7969-7973. Available from Phi Delta Kappa. Eighth and Union Streets, Bloomington. IN 
47401, il.2S postpaid. 
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staff, and school board; acceptability of educational innovations; 
and public awareness of school problems. 

The results will permit decision making which fs not influenced 
by pressure groups, telephone feedback, and random discussions- 
all of which frequently provide faulty conclusion^. If surveys are 
done periodically, with some basic questions repealed, shifts in 
public opinion and knowledge can be gauged. "* 

This chapter outlines a process your school district can use to 
deternnine local public opi(Uon about schools and education. It 
provides, in a very simple way>» guide to the kinds of information 
needed. Many books, to which the reader can refer for additional 
details, have been written on research procedures. 

National Comparisons Available 

The annual Gallup Polls on the Public's Attitudes Toward the 
Public Schools provide a bank of more than 100 questions and 
results. These results do not apply to any single community; they 
provide a norm for comparison. Questions and results are not copy- 
righted and no limitations ar«placed upon the use of information 
beyond customary credit to source, accuracy, completeness of 
quotation, etc. Each annual report includes a description of the re- 
search procedures and an analysis of results. 

Two Prohibitions. While questions and results of each annual 
survey are available for school district use, users do not have permis- 
sion to use in any form the name of "Gallup," "Gallup Irtferna- 
tlonal,'' "Gallup Poll," etc., nor the name "CFK Ltd.," the publisher 
of the first Gallup education poll in 1969. 

Selection of Survey Questions 

Fronn the bank of questions used in the annual Gallup surveys, 
select those on which information Is desired in your district. Prob- 
ably you'd like to ask every question available. Don't! You will 
overtax your Interviewers and respondents— and have^o much data 
to tabulate and analyze that detail may obscure the total picture. A 
30-rninute [Or less) interview is what you should strive for. The way to 
determine the length of a|j^rvefview is to try the questionnaire on 
one respondent at a time; t^l^ng your list of Questions until an 
average interviewer and respondent take no morJthan half an hour ' 
to go through the entire procedure, including the "demographic" 
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(population statistics) questions. You may want to include questions 
which have not appeared in the annual national surveys. All 
questions must be carefully and impartially worded, a task demand- 
ing great skill. The following books can provide guidance. 

Coode and Hatt, Methods in Social Research. 

Payne, The Art of Asking Questions. 

Riley, Sociological Research: A Case /Approach. 

Selltiz, )ahoda, Deutsch, and Cook, Research Methods /n Social 
Relations. 

To cut coding and tabulation time, we strongly urge you tp use 
the minimum of '*open" questions. For example, in the 1970 Gallup 
survey, only one "open" question was used. 

Design of the Questionnaire 

Here is a reproduction of the first page^of a typical survey. 

Hello, I'm from the public schools. I would like to 

talk with you about the schools in your community. 

1. As you know; in some communities there are three kinds of 
schools— the public schools, the parochial {or church-related) 
schools, and the prjvate schools (sometimeSvCalled ."inc^ependenl" 
schools). \ ^ ' V 

a. First J'd like toVpow if you, yourse'M, have any children In the local , 
public schools? . ^ v , 

□ Yes, how-tnany i □ Nto ^ 

. b. .Parochia/ or pr/vafp schools? , . , ^ 

* %: 4p.Yes» how many . ^. □ 'No ♦ 

*^ JT^ What do. you think are the biggest problems with which the pl/b/ic 
" schools in this communit^must deal? j, ^. 

' . 1 Hpw much do /ou know d;bout the goals of ypur local public 
. schtfols:crquite a lot, not very mwch, almoU jiothing?^ 

• ^ D^Quiie a lot □ Not very'much d AlnrK>st nothing . 

VV« suggest that the interyfewer use the^openiosgjjines to identify 

himself* and the purpose ck the^visit. The first (question provided 

y needed information and sets th^^fa'fe easily. . ^ 

/ ^ <^ - i ' r ' ' " 

K ^ '^f ' ■ ' f • • 

tV •for clarily and econ6my. wc use the-mascUline form of pronouns throug^hout ihis 

-section when no specific gender is implied. VV^ilevve recognize the trond away frornthis 
^ ' I practice, We 4ee no gracifftui alternative. We hope the reader will impute'no sexisvrrro- 
'jjl^ lives; c^tainly none rfre tntend«yJ. — rhe f c/ifors ^ 
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Novy, place the selected survey questions in Appropriate order. 
Place questions so that any one question or response docs not sug- 
gest a Response for a subsequent item. For example, in the following 
list the second two questions could suggest answers for the first 
quesfion^an undesirable situation. - 

-rWhat do you think are the biggest problems with which the 
public schools in the community musl deal? 

r-How do you feel about the discipline in the local schools- 
is it too strict, not strict enough, or jusl about right? 

—Some people feel the schools do not go far enough in regulat- 
ing the way boys and girls dress for school. Do you think there should 
be greater regulation of the way children dress for school, or less? 

I Before your questionnaire is printed, ask the person who will 
handle the data processing lo properly "pre-code" the "closed" 
questions (those with answer boxes). Your final questions provide 
the demographic data. Any or all can be omitted; depending upon 
the desired degrees of stratification of the results. Those following 
correspond to.the Gallup surveys: 

And now. findlly. jusi a few (Tueslions about yourself so that we can 
be sure we have an accurate cross-seciion of ihe public. 

Could you lell nn* ihe kind of business or industry ihe (. hivf wa^-e 
earner (hi\ni ot hnuM^huUi) in your immediate family works in and the 
kind of work ho does there? 

Kind of husinois ._ . , _ 

Kind of work . 

What was the last grade c^r class you COMPLETED in school? 

□ Elementary □ Technical, trade, or business 

□ H.S. Incomplete school 

□ H.S. Grdduate □ College, univ. incomplete 

□ College, univ. graduate 
And what is your age. please? 

What is your religious preference— Protestant. Roman Catholic. 
Jewish, or other? 

□ Protestant □ Roman Catholic □ jewish 

□ Other □ None 

(Sho\A^ Hdnd-out Card; Would you please give me the letter of the 
group which best represents the total dnnual income, before taxes, of 
all of the rrfembers of your immediate family living in your household? 
□ADBDCDDDEnFDGDH 




Check Whethvr: 

□ White man □ Nonwhilt* nuin 

□ White woman □ Nonwhife wornan 

^Determining the Survey Sample 

In sampling terms, the whole is the "universe"— the total popu- 
lation of the school district. The survey director must use a method 
whereby a representative "sample" (group of citizens), which will 
represent all elements in the same proportion as they are present in 
the whole, cjn^e selected from the "universe." For your purposes, 
the important elements are sex, race, age, occupation, education, 
economic status, and religious preference. When sampling Js 
performed so that every adult in the school district's population has 
an equal chance of being selected, the errors of sampfing are 
satisfactorily controlled. The sample approach is a reliable process 
ior selecting respondents within predetermined limits of precision. 

''Drawing a sample" requires specific statistical training and skill. 
We suggest asking the head of thesociology department orschoolof 
education at your nearest college to recommend a member of his 
staff who is qualified. 

Maps of thcvipdividual areas for interviewing assignments are as 
important as the process of selecting these areas. The following 
criteria should be used: 

—The maps must show the most recent subdivisions and indicate 
in detail such features as roads, boundaries of towns, townships, and 
counties, as well as natural features such as brooks, lakes, and rivers. 

— The maps should be blatk and white so that they can be easily 
markeid and copied, and they should be sufficiently detailed for easy 
reading. 

Such maps are usually available at ihe city dr county engineer's 
office. i 

A map reproduction of tFie assigned area should be prepared for 
each interviewer. Lines are marked In red ink to indicate the 
boundaries of the interviewing area; an "x" should be marked to 
indicate the point at which the interviewer should begin the 
interview. 

Your sampling adviser will tell you how interviewers should select 
homes, and individuals within each home, for interviews. 




Recruitment of Interl^ewers 

At the crux of iht» data K.uhcfin^ aro the interviewers who 
objectively j?ather opinions ami fa( is on (juestionnaires from people 
in their assigned areas. Parent organizations, American Association 
of University Women, jaycees, and other groups of (oncerned 
citizens are prime sources oi volunteer interviewer^^. In recruiting, 
try to obtain a large cross-section of citizens; this helps to pr(»vent a 
bias in influencing responses to (Questions. Explain that the 
assignment will take about 10 hours of each person's time, including 
a training session to be held on (date). Your samfiling adviser will tell 
you how many intOr<viewers you neetJ. Recruit about 20'*.. more, so 
that there are substitutes in case of illness or other reasons for some 
not following through on their assignments. 



Training Interviewers 

The major tasks to bt* accomplished during the session are: 
' 1. Persuade int(*rviewers (^f th(» imfjortance of the survey and of 
doing the interviewing to the best of their ability. 

2. Emphasize the importance of remaining neutral as the 
interview is being conducted. This is an absolute mandatory stance 
on the part of the interviewer. 

3. Teach them how to interview. Have them "pair of^." Distribute 
one questionnaire to each pair. Tell them that one in each pair will 
interview the other. Give them these general rules: 

— Read all questions exactly as they are worded. Each word has 
been included to serve a certain purpose. Changing any word or 
phrase can alter significantly the meaning of a question and there- 
fore can completely destroy the purpose and usefulness of that 
question. 

— Use number 2 pencils to record responses; these provide the 
most easily read markings for those who wiH code and tabulate. 

— Use ^ clipboard or magazine under the questionnaire to 
provide a firm writing space. 

Now have them start the interviews. As proble^ris ehnerge, a 
member of the Survey Director's Com^mittee should handle them for 
that pair. If he thinks it a vital problem, he may stop the entire group, 
explain the problem and its importance, and suggest how it be 
handled. Or he may decide to wait until these interviews are 



completed and then discuss all /problems that emer«ed and his 
suggestions for handling th(»m. 

The questionnaires atv mWnted and new questionnaires 
distributed, one to each pair. Now the- other person becomes the 
interviewer. 

What have you accomplished? All interviewers are now familiar 
with the questionnaire, the hand-ouf cards, the procedures— and 
hopefully, they've had fun learning. 

Close the meeting by telling them when and where they will get 
their assignments and the importance of following all instructions 
they receive. 

Finally, distribute a printed form telling: 

—When and where they will get their assignments (yes, they will 
forget your verbal instructions). 

— The dates and hours of interviewing. 

—What to do if they cannot fulfill their commitment. 
, —When and where they should return the completed 
questionnaires. 

(In using volunteer interviewers you may have to provide baby- 
sitter services during your training session*) 

Interviewing Assignments 

Start interviewing within a day or two after the training session. 
The interviewers are excited and interested at this point; if time lags 
between training and interviewing, interest will be lost and 
instructions forgotten. Schedule interviewing time for weekday 
evenings or anytime on weekends, depending on what is best in your 
community. In this way everyone has an equal chance of being 
interviewed, whether he^'vv^rks or not. 

Assign a team leader./for every 10 interviewers. He assumes 
responsibility for pultini together, picking up. and delivering 
materials, plus filling in as an interviewer if the need arises. 

The envelope in which material will be delivered and returned 
should contain: 

— Instruction sheet 

— Identification button or card 

—Questionnaires ' 

— Hand-out cards U I 
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—Assignment wheels 
— Maps 

Assign no more ihdn fivo or six interviews to each volunteer. 
(Your sampling adviser will have guided you in dssigning interview- 
ing locations and quota of interviews for each interviewer.) 

We recommend an interviewer not be assif^ned streets on which 
he is known, so that respondents will feel more free to express 
themselves. v 

It is important to keep good records of which interviewers are 
assigned to which areas--who still has materials— who has returned 
materials— who has completed his assignment—who has not. 



Processing the Results ^ 

The reduction of thousands of questions to a relatively few pages 
of statistical tables takes three steps: 

—Coding Responses. To deal with the numerous indiv-idgal 
responses for "open" queslions.'^establish a coding system so that 
replies of the same nature c^n be grouped into categories. Each 
category is assigned a number. After carefully reading each 
response, the "coder" assigns ^he appropriate number in ihe margin 
of the questionnaire. A miscellaneous category covers answers loo 
few to warrant a separate category. ^ 

"Closed" questions have been precoded before printing, as sug- 
gested in "Design of the Questionnaire." 

— Transferring Dafa. Coded responses for each question and the 
demographic data are then transferred to keypunch card* by the 
data processing organization. All data is then in a form easily counted 
and analyzed. 

—Counting and Sorting. The example below illustrates what can 
be done with information after keypunching. 



Q. Do you think teachers should hjve the right to strike? 
□ Yes □ No □ No opinion 

The machine counts the answers 

Yes 179 

No .206 

No opinion 12 

Total 397 
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Results should labulatrd in por< entaKOs. Drpt^ndinK on the 
demoKraphic questions asked, you may Ket <jata stratified in many 
ways. FollowinK are those whu h < orrespoiul to the Ciallup reports 

Adults 

No children in schools 
Public school parents 

Pardchial and private school part'nis ^ 

\ Occupation 

Business and professional 
Clerical and sales 
Farm 

Skilled labor' h» 
Unskilled labor 
Non-labor fore e 
Undesignated 

Education 

E^ementary grades 
High school incomplete 
High school graduate 
Technical, trade, or business s< hool 
College incomplete 
College gracluate 
Undesignated 

Sex 

Men 
Women 

Age 

Under 21 y-ears 
21 to 29 years 
30 to 49 years 
50 years and over 

Race 

White 
Nonwhite 

Religion 

Protestant 
Roman Catholic 




Jewish 
Other 

Income (This is the nruiUTitil th«ir «jp^tMrs on \hv haruJ-out (tird. 
See "Design of the Questionnairr ") 
$15,000 and over 
$10,000 to $14,999 
* $ 7.000 to $ 9.999 
$ 5.000 to $ 6.999 
$ 3,000 to $ 4.999 
Under $2,999 
Undesignated 

High SchooNuniors and Seniors (if induciiHi in survry) 
Public school Under 15 years 

Parochial school lb yctirs 

Private school 17 years 

18 years 

19 years and over 



Summarizing the Findings 

The Gallup reports in the preceding chapters provide ideas ancJ 
processes which might be u^^^cj to report your results. Each report 
contains sections describing the purpose of the study, the research 
procedure, observations and conclusions, statistical data for each 
question, and composition of the sample. In acjdition, your sampling 
authority should provide you with sections on design of the sample 
and sampling tolerances. 

Some Concluding Comments 

While the school district's public opinion poll provides a greater 
understanding of public attitudes, it provides a general picture, not a 
precise one. 

Do not attempt to use the concepts and processes described in 
this chapter to predict theresults of a'forthcoming school election. A 
different set of procedures must be used for that purpose and they 
are not described in this chapter. 

We wish you great success with your local poll. 
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